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a a Vannes. ing. He would wire for the connecting train| woodland road, getting in and out of the 
’ which Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. to wait = we need have no fear. So we| rickety carriage quite a dozen times. 

' bain were whirled on through the moonlight to the| very midst of the woods a moving object 
nals _——_, ae communications | unknown Chehaw. It was about ten-twenty | proved to be a person on horseback, and our 
. re Epwin P. SeLLew, PuBLisHER, when this step was announced and we were | preconceptions in regard to Ku Klux gangs 
n New No. 207 WaLyut Pace, put down to find no connecting train and no| seemed to have reality. The situation any- 
The de PHILADELPHIA. conveyance for Tuskegee. A Railroad sta-|way was doubtless serious enough, but was 
rhe (South from Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth.) | tion, with the inevitable, ‘‘For White People,’”’ | wholly redeemed from seriousness by the un- 

Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to |For Colored People” over the doors of the} failing good nature of the colored men~ and 
n mines JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. waiting rooms, a very modest cottage for the | their absolute freedom from impatience or 
No. 140 N. SrxreentH Street, Puna. station agent, and at some distance a colored | profanity. We all gladly acknowledged that 
“4 cont, acess man’s cabin, seemed to make up the entirety of | they were a lesson to us and an example to 
‘and the Bnered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.O. | the settlement of Chehaw. The station agent | many who might easily feel superior to them. 
hopeless was civil. He knew something of Tuskegee, had| It had passed the hour of midnight, but we 
atte Notes on Tuskegee and the South some appreciation of it, but evidently felt we | were at last out on the open road and dark 
althiest og . had been at much pains in coming so far to} objects before us assumed the shapes of build- 
ince the [George Vaux, Jr., David H. Forsythe and J.| pay our respects to the work there. He} ings and houses and spires that might be Tus- 
by the ) Henry Bartlett have recently made the trip to| thought we might walk the five miles if we|kegee. The horses were in the spirit of tri- 
sand in fj Tuskegee, and at our request have furnished these | were good walkers, but finally suggested that | umph after labor, and very soon we turned into 
ao for THE FRIEND.—Ep]. Bob Beesley, the colored man who had been a| the schoul grounds, and driving past several 
, preced- Tuskegee is about nine hundred miles from | silent spectator of our dilemma, might take} buildings stopped before a frame structure 
t eleven ff Philadelphia. We think of it as being due | Us over. where stood a guard. Eight of these faith- 
disease J south, but as a matter of fact, itis west as well| In the moonlight—fortunately the moon | ful fellows, we learned, watch the place every 
bitraties ss south, —as far west, perhaps, as Cincinnati, | was at its full—‘‘Bob’’ Beesley presented the | hour of the night. And now afer midnight, 
legations | that the Tuskegee clocks are all set to cen- | appearance of a typical Southern negro. He] without previous notice or introduction, we 
of agree- fF tal time, making our Philadelphia watches | used the characteristic dialect to perfection | were turned over by “‘Bob Beesley’’ to the 
ede a hour fast. One can leave Philadelphia at and manifested his fund of good nature by | tender mercies of these young colored boys. 
sof flora | ven in the evening, on the luxurious South- | frequent outbursts of ‘‘Ya, ha” in inimitable | They made no protest at our late arrival, they 
em limited, and if the train keeps to its| fashion. He had a ‘‘hack and hosses’’ and| regretted the inconvenience we had had, but 
schedule can reach Tuskegee by 10 o’clock of | would take us to the school for a dollar evidently did not think for one minute of the 
; the evening of the next day. The route car-|a piece. We also learned from him that we| trouble we might give them. To accommo- 
in house # ries one by Washington and through eight | could find accommodations ‘‘at a hotel’’on the | date the three of us in the emergency, required 
—_ States. Save for some elements of novelty in| school grounds and that our midnight arrival | that a room should be furnished in part and 
cottonfields and rude log cabins, one is little | would not be disconcerting. Evidently ‘‘Bob’’|a bed made. They went about this with all 
eeting of § attracted by the scenery. In the part of the had a high opinion of the school and of its re- | despatch and at 1.15 A. M. we were preparing 
hia, First f Carolinas through which we passed, the sur-| sources. In something less than a half hour | for bed. 
struction § face is somewhat broken, and later it becomes | we were packing ourselves into the ‘‘hack.’’| Very early the next morning the bell be- 
_ Clerk. quite mountainous. The railway line twists} Two of us sat on the back seat and the third | gan to ring in good Westtown fashion, and the 
about among these mountains in seemingly | faced us on the broad seat occupied by the| two of us in the newly furnished room were 
18 oo » wmberless curves, and the swift train is af-| driver and his brother Hugh Edward. They) sensible for a few short moments, that the 
We an fected with a complexity of motion not unlike | told us that they had had a good Christmas| activities of the day had commenced. 
that of a ship ina storm. The soil for the|—‘‘Never so good a time in all my life,”| hour later a friendly knock on the door 
and com §} Most part is intensely red, and washed into | was Bob’s exclamation. They had feasted on| aroused us and we found a young man pre- 
rwarded @ niniature gulches and glens on the hillsides. | ‘‘possum” and goose and had had turkey and | pared to show us to breakfast. He awaited 
18 gives rise to a peculiar method of tillage | @ good sized shote besides. To the query in| our cunvenience and nearly an hour late we 
by circular terraces about the hillsides not | regard to drinking they confessed that it had| were taken to the dining-room. Nowise dis- 
nee of pes | Ullike the banks of the Rhine in appearance. | not been absent, but that it had not reached concerted with our tardiness, the indulgent 
will meet Here and there vestiges of cotton waved a| the danger-point. With this introduction, we| housekeeper proceeded to have us a fresh 
* = - White flag of truce from the dead cotton | turned somewhat aside from the beaten road | breakfast prepared and made us feel a com- 
twenty-five plants, and with the deep red back ground | and took a short cut through the wood for the | fortable sense of welcome in the hospitality of 
sraph, wie § SUggested thoughts of the carnage that had|school. The station agent had assured us of the school. Breakfast over, the sun had suf- 
an once desolated these fields. the honesty and reliability of our escort, and | ciently dispelled the mists to give us a good 
iY, Ouph Our train was late, southern trains are apt | our first ten minutes with him had been reas- | view of the forty or more buildings that are 
—— aa be late, and at Atlanta we found we had | suring. Hugh Edward, in the meantime, had | included in the school plant. Perhaps a dozen 
tr nail about two hours. Chehaw is the station| shown himself very merry and the ‘‘get up| of these are of brick and are in every partic- 
of Chestat @ " the main line for Tuskegee, which is| Fanny” and ‘‘come here Selam’’ only served | ular worthy of the noble uses to which they 
y life to the teached by a branch road at a distance of five|as a picturesque background fora dialogue|are assigned. The buildings are grouped 
me ea . miles, We realized that we might easily be | that was wholly without parallel in our exper-| about the crest of a somewhat irregular X 
: a tet down in the wilderness without resources|ience. Gradually the road got worse, and|shaped ravine. The Industrial Buildings, the 
e declise @ shelter or comfort for the night, and at a| finally, as we were ascending a little hill, two of Agricultural Hall and the chapel are at one 
vet his rele “ggestion of the ticket agent at Atlanta we | the traces broke. This was but the beginning | end, the Hospital and some of the girls’ dor- 
hat throug wired Tuskegee that we were late and asked |of ills. ‘‘Fanny” began to balk and with a|mitories are on one side, the Administration 





received i for conveyance from Chehaw. The train con- 


t from Atlanta, however, was reassur- 












balking horse and breaking traces we spent| building, Science Hall, Boys’ dormitories, 
more than an hour on the two miles of sandy | president’s and teachers’ houses and new 
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Carnegie library are on the other, while Ala- 
bama Hall is somewhat in the centre. When 
one reflects that these fine buildings are prac- | 
tically all the product of student labor a sense 
of the presence of a great work is quite over- 


“My Lord and 1.” 


BY L. SHOREY. 


{An authorized and currected reprint of the 
| poem which appeared in our issue of Eleventh 
powering. The Carnegie library is just get- | _— ee Bigs nce _ i oe — 
ting the roof, but one sees at a glance that} essarily We es? ae oan land — af 
it will be an imposing structure in the best | formed by \\ alter re ng a or 
colonial style. The plan, we learned, was drawn | P&010" of _ friends Samuel Morris a 
i the teacher of drawing. the bricks were Thomas P. Cope on their visit to Denmark and 
A 5) way ‘ ‘ » waa x 
burned by students and the whole structure is Nor aa t that sag a his next = 
the product of home labor. When finished the neigh or when he lived Se ae a — 
building will be a fitting monument of the | Contes to find time amidst urgent ee 
triumph of Booker T. Washingtun’s noble hold duties to Wrise several such poems and 
cian other articles. The words of this poem were 
composed by L. Shorey, while busy in the 
. s Sareea kitchen one morning. Their having been 
Testimonies for Truth Still in Force. handed in for Tue Frienp as of Huguenot au- 

The following editorial which has appeared | thorship, has its only basis in the old Huguenot 
in the Evening Bulletin, of this city, concludes | tune in which they have been set to music. 
with an appreciation of the public value of our The author has ‘received many thanks ‘‘from 
religious Society to the country, wherever we | the most out of the way places, for the help 
will maintain our wholesome testimonies for | 2nd blessing which her simple poem has been 
truth. There are several such testimonies | to weary souls.’’—Ep. FRIEND. } 
which would bear their moral and _ spiritual I have a friend so precious, 
teaching, preaching, or protest to any ‘‘crook- So very dear to me, 
ed and perverse nation,” among whom they He loves me with such tender love, 
would ‘‘shine as lights in the world, holding He loves so faithfully : ; 
forth the word of truth.’’ The article is en- I could not live apart from Him, 
titled ‘‘Shaw and ‘your Excellency,’ ’’ and is I love to feel Him nigh, 
as follows: . : en ane oe 1] 

‘‘Ceneral attention has been directed to the fan eee 
telegraphic despatch in which Governor Shaw 
informs President Roosevelt that he will ac- 
cept the post of Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Iowa Governor says with great deference 
that ‘if it will please Your Excellency,’ etc., 
he will take the place. Where did Governor 
Shaw learn this form of lowly salutation to the 
President? ‘Your Excellency,’ which has no 
official standing whatever as a ceremonial 
title, went out of vogue long ago in this coun- 
try in addressing the executive, although still 
used in one or two States in the formal desig- 
nation of a Governor. Besides, how is it that 
aman in a democratic commonwealth like 
Iowa pens an informal personal communication 
with the words ‘if it will please’ after the 
European manner of addressing a royal sov- 
ereign. It certainly looks as if the Governor 
were oppressed with a reverence for the great- 
ness of Mr. Roosevelt or his office or both. 
It is a little thing, of course, but is one of 
those little things which often go a long way 
in giving the country an idea of a public man’s 
calibre. 

‘“On the same day that President Roosevelt 
received Governor Shaw’s telegram, a com- 
mittee of Friends in this city, of which Presi- 
dent Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, is 
chairman, forwarded to him a formal letter on 
the subject of their peace conference. They 
addressed it ‘To Theodore Roosevelt, Pres- 
ident of the United States; Honored and Re- 
spected Friend.’ What better example could 
there be than they offer of a salutation which 
combines at once simplicity of expression, per- 
sonal courtesy, official respect and the demo- 
cratic spirit?” 


To be continued. 


Sometimes I’m faint and weary, 

He knows that I am weak, 

And as He bids me lean on Him, 
His help I gladly seek : 

He leads me in the paths of light 
Beneath a sunny sky, 

And so we walk together, 


My Lord and I. 


He knows how much I love Him, 
He knows I love Him well ; 
But with what love He loveth me 
My tongue can never tell ; 
It is an everlasting love 
In ever rich supply, 
And so we love each other, 
My Lord and I. 


I tell Him all my sorrows, 
I tell Him all my joys, 
I tell Him all that pleases me, 
I tell Him what annoys ; 
He tells me what I ought to do, 
He tells me what to try, 
And so we talk together, 
My Lord and I. 


He knows how I am longing 
Some weary soul to win, 
And so He bids me go, and speak 
The loving word for Him ; 
He bids me tell his wondrous love, 
And why He came to die, 
And so we work together, 
My Lord and I. 


I have his yoke upon me, 
And easy ‘tis to bear ; 
In the burden which He carries 
I gladly take a share ; 
For then it is my happiness 
To have Him always nigh : 
We bear the yoke together, 
My Lord and I. 


aati 

To be faithful in outward things is the di- 
rect way to be entrusted with spiritual things; 
whereas if we neglect the first, under the 
plea that they are lower or of less moment, 
we cannot have the true riches committed to 
us. 


So up into the mountains 

Of heaven's cloudless light, 

Or away into the valleys 

Of darkness or of night, 

Though round us tempests gather 
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as 
And storms are raging high, 
We'll travel on together, 
My Lord and I, 


And when the journey s ended 

In rest and peace at last, 

When every thought of danger 

And weariness is past, 

In the Kingdom of the future, 

In the Glory by-and-bye, 

We'll live and reign together, 

My Lord and I. 


For ‘ 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 194.) 

Samuel Cope, referred to in a previous num- 
ber, as being acceptably engaged in the min- 
istry at Westtown in 1850, was a member of 
Bradford Monthly Meeting in Chester county, 
Pa., and was not only highly esteemed for the 
‘‘work’s sake,’’ but as a private citizen in his 
thickly settled neighborhood. 

This was attested bv the very large attend. 
ance at his funeral. He was a man of fine 
personal appearance and commanding preg 
ence. An uncompromising lover and defender 
of the Truth. 


Fearless alike of friends and foes 

As right and left he dealt his blows ; 

But when sickness and sorrow came to be, 
Gentle as a lamb was he. 


Tue Frienp,” 


His last public appearance in the ministry 
was at Downington meeting, when nearly blind, 
and spoke clearly and impressively from the 
text, ‘‘ Before | was afflicted I went astray, 
but now have I kept thy word.” 

He died Eleventh Month 11, 1871. 

In number twenty-six of the present vol- 
ume, mention of our beloved friend Hannah 
Gibbons was made, but no allusion to the hun- 
ble and true Christian courtesy that were so 
marked a feature in her character. She was 
an example to all; and furnished a strong evi- 
dence of the power of Divine Grace in the 
soul of man to bring into exercise those Chris- 
tian graces that make the society of those who 
possess them, so attractive to others. Even 
to old age she was remarkable for her con- 
sideration of the comfort and happiness ef 
her friends. She died in West Chester, 
Fourth Month 2nd, 1868, in the ninety-eighth 
year of her age, and sixty-third of her mix 
istry. ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

The same characteristic which distinguished 
her were conspicuous in her faithful daughter 
Jane Gibbons, who also attained the age of 
ninety-four years, of both of whom memorials 
were issued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
“‘God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 

What He hath given; 
They live on earth in thought and deed truly 
As in his heaven.” 

Joseph Snowdon, under date of Twelfth 
Month 6, 1856, writes to Joseph Scattergood 
from Westtown: ‘‘Samuel Bettle staid and 
attended meeting on Fifth-day and was pretty 
largely engaged in explaining to the children 
our testimonies on various subjects, that of 
plainness of dress, silent waiting, against a 
hireling ministry, music, etc, which 1, hope 
will have a useful effect.” 

Westtown, First Month 19, 1857: 

Joseph Snowdon to Joseph Scattergodd: 
‘*We have had one of the most unpreceden 
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snow storms since we have been at Westtown. 
The thermometer stood at zero and below most 
of yesterday; it commenced snowing in the 
afternoon and continued all night. The roads 
are completely blocked up in places. There 
has been no intercourse with West Chester to- 
day. We had some difficulty in getting the 
glass front doors open, the snow was so drifted 
up against them. The pipes in our room are 
frozen and not yet thawed at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
John Benington is out with several yoke of 
oxen to break the road from here to the farm. 
Truly | am almost overdone with having so 
many things to do, and it is high time we 
were released. I have several men out trying 
to make a road to the woods, as we have not 
much wood on hand. I suppose we use from 
three to five cords per day these windy days. 
| have had to keep some of the water pipes 
running constantly to keep them from freez- 
ing. The house ought to be heated all over 
with steam or hot water. 

The same to the same, First Month 24, 
1857: ‘‘I have written thee a telegraphic 
despatch, requesting thee to send us fifteen 
barrels of flour immediately, and to see that it 
isput on the cars. The miller has just been 
up and said they cannot grind at all. The 
roads are much unbroken. Samuel Alsop in- 
forms, his thermometer was twenty-two de- 
grees below zero. 1 believe there has not 
been a single person here this week, except 
one man on foot. John Benington himself 
went to West Chester this morning in a one- 
horse sleigh. It is really a very trying time. 


Westtown, First Month 27, 1857. 


Anthracite has been used very freely in- 
deed and the circular saw cutting twelve 
cords per day, has also been used with the 


greatest freedom. I expect the temperature 
of this month has been lower than it has been 
for the last one hundred years, at least. Who 
ever heard of seventeen, twenty, twenty-two 
and thirty-two degrees below zero in this sec- 
tion of the country? 

Under date of Westtown, Seventh Month 8, 
1857, Joseph Snowdon writes: ‘‘Thy letter 
of the seventh was received last evening, con- 
veying the sad intelligence of the death of 
Benjamin Warder. He was one of my oldest 
friends. He'will be greatly missed. 

We Be me 


cditieaeeaaiinilinn 

No one follower of Christ should condemn 
another because the other’s spiritual life is 
not of the same stamp as his own. Let not 
Martha, busied with her much serving, run- 
ting everywhere to missionary meetings, or 
to visit the sick and poor, find fault with 
Mary in her quiet devotion, peaceful, thought- 
ful, gentle, loving, because she does not abound 
in the same activities. 

Nor let Mary in her turn. judge Martha, and 
call her piety superficial. Let her honor it 
tather as the copy of another feature of the 
Infinite loveliness of Christ. The Marys are 
very lovely; and every woman should have the 
Mary spirit of peace, and should set much 
Mary-like, at the Master’s feet to hear his 
Words, in order to be fitted for the best serv- 
ite. But Martha’s work must be done too; 
no Christian woman will neglect her duties of 
service in her privileges of devotion. 

J. R. MILLER. 


For “THE FRIEND.’ 
Orson Douglass and John D. Bemo, the Indian. 

In a stray copy of a serial leaflet, ‘‘Good 
News for Sea and Land,” printed about two 
years ago, the writer of this read a brief sketch 
of the life of Orson Douglass, a Presbyterian 
minister, who died half a century ago in Phil- 
adelphia. The sketch was written by Martha 
D. Foulks, a daughter. 

Orson Douglass was born about 1798 in 
Vermont, near Middlebury, his father being a 
miller. He early studied law, but his health 
being impaired he went South for a year, be- 
came a Christian, and, following a call to the 
ministry settled first in Marietta, Pennsylva- 
nia, and, fourteen years later, came to Phila- 
delphia, where at the age of forty years, he 
interested himself in the ‘‘ Mariners’ Church,” 
near the Delaware River front. The Sailors’ 
Home was largely started through his endeav- 
ors, also the plan of forecastle libraries for 
the sailors. The daughter referred to remem- 
bers the first bookcases her father had made, 
how he solicited money with which to buy 
suitable books to fill them, and how she looked 
over bundles of pamphlets, papers, etc., for 
distribution to the seafaring men, who were 
told tv hand them to others when they had 
read them. Orson Douglass was much inter- 
ested in the promotion of temperance. With 
John Chambers, an earnest Presbyterian min- 
ister (whom I remember, when in my teens, 
hearing spoken of as taking a special interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the University stu- 
dents), he was the first in Philadelphia to take 
John B. Gough by the hand after his ‘‘fall” in 
New York city. The following incident, very 
nearly as narrated, concerning saving a drunk- 
ard, is worth preserving: 

‘There was one family, the husband a 
sailor—an oysterman—a drunken fellow, as 
was the wife’s father, also. The husband, 
under father’s preaching, was converted. One 
day father called at the house, saw the old 
man, ninety years old, sitting by a table in 
the corner with a jug of whiskey near his 
hand. He was trembling, his eyes red, his 
hearing defective. Father went to speak to 
him. His daughter said, ‘You can’t reform 
him. He was in Washington’s army; has been 
a drunkard for seventy-five years.” But he 
did talk to him and prayed that the Lord 
would open his eyes to see his danger. He 
did not visit that section again for two weeks, 
I think. He was then standing on the other 
side of the street, and he heard some one ca!! 
him; he turned and saw the old man at the 
gate; crossed over and called loudly in his 
ear, ‘You need not do that,’ said the old man. 
‘See, I’ve got my hearing and my legs, too, 
and I’ve not touched a drop of the liquor since 
I saw you.’ They went into the house to- 
gether, the daughter meeting him with joyful 
face, saying ‘Oh, Mr. Douglass, our house 
used to be a hell upon earth but now it’s like 
heaven! Cheerfully acquiescing in the invi- 
tation to come to a place of religious worship 
he was not long afterward received into mem- 
bership continuing steady, while manifesting 
a good reliyious spirit to the end. He died at 
the ripe age of one hundred and two or one 
hundred and three years.” 

A personal letter from the inditer of the 
above account, written from a temporary rest 
retreat away from her Maryland home, con- 


tains some interesting and stimulating infor- 
mation concerning a Seminole Indian, John 
Douglass Bemo, who had been helped upon his 
course in the narrow way through acquaint- 
anceship with Orson Douglass. The writer 
says: 

‘*Although | have been confined to the 
house by sickness for several months, I feel I 
can still be of some use in the Master’s vine- 
yard. | know theaccount of John D. Bemo’s 
conversion was published in the report of the 
Seamen’s Friend Society of, | think, 1840 or 
1841; still | can give some facts in his life 
while with us. When John was a growing 
lad, his father with several other Indians, went 
down to St. Augustine to sell furs, etc., tak- 
ing him with them. After the sale they 
became intoxicated, quarreled, and John’s 
father was killed. His companions fearing 
detection, made their escape, leaving the lad 
among strangers. Eventually he went to sea, 
at one time with a good captain who influenced 
his whole life. One night, when in his bunk, 
he was surrounded by a light and heard the 
‘Good Spirit’ calling him to follow Him, to 
give Him his heart—which he did. In ashort 
time he came to Philadelphia, was taken to 
the Sailors’ Home, and thus became acquainted 
with my father. He found John was anxious 
to obtain an education, and return to preach 
the news of salvation to his people, who had 
then removed to the Western reservation. 

‘*Father took him into our own family that 
he might the more closely observe him, and 
found his conversion genuine. He was then 
admitted into membership of the Mariners’ 
church. Father interested the members of 
the Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Society in his be- 
half, and others of his acquaintances, enabling 
him to go to school, but he always made his 
home with us. I never met a more lovely 
Christian character than John’s, ‘coveting 
earnestly the best gifts,’ which Paul speaks 
of inl Cor. 18th chapter. He slept ina room 
over mine, and I would often be waked up at 
night by hearing him wrestle in prayer with 
his God, for himself and his people. He went 
to Easton to finish his studies. He was a 
nephew of the celebrated chief, Osceola, and 
he thought if he cou!ld go back to his people, 
dressed as his uncle did, they would be more 
willing to receive him. So a handsome em- 
broidered garment was made by a number of 
lady friends, taking as a pattern the likeness 
of the chief, by Catlin. 

‘‘On his return he was welcumed by the 
tribe, especially when they found he did not 
aspire to the chieftanship, only seeking to be 
their spiritual leader. After he had been at 
home a short time, a band of chiefs, old Mi-ke- 
no-py, Tiger Tail, Tusternugger, the afterward 
celebrated Wild Cat, and a colored interpre- 
ter, came on to Washington on business for 
the tribe; from there to Philadelphia to see 
the friends of John, and know if he had told 
them the truth. Father found a suitable 
boarding place, and took them round to visit 
places of interest; had meetings in their be- 
half, collecting various articles as presents. 
The last evening of their stay, the interpreter 
spoke of the kindness of their white brothers, 
and what a wonderful people they were, they 
could do everything but put life in the body; 
he thanked them for their many gifts, but 
[added], when they went home and showed 
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[the presents] to their wives and children, 
they would say, ‘What did they send us?’ So, 
of course, their departure was delayed until 
something could be collected for the women 
folks, and they went away rejvicing. John 
was active in his work and successful. He 
married one of his tribe, and had a family, 
which were educated at the Hampton Indian 
School. 

‘*While John was at school, the government 
sent another young Indian to our house. He 
was very smart, different from John, how- 
ever, so full of mischief mother could not 
keep her help; he would run into the kitchen 
brandishing his knife, telling our colored cook 
he would scalp her. At last father sent him 
to board with a widow lady who taught school, 
friend Howard. There he soon learned to 
read, but was of a roving disposition, so 
cleared off. Just before father’s death, a 
young man in sailor’s garb accosted him in 
the street, saying, ‘Don’t you know me, Mr. 
Douglass?’ As he did not, he added, ‘I am 
Indian Tom. I am mate of a vessel, and, 
more than that, am a Christian, all owing [un- 
der Providence] to your prayers and teachings.’ 
So the seed sown in weakness brought forth 
fruit to the honor and glory of the good 
Lord.’’ 

M. D. Foulks says more particularly of her 
father: ‘‘He said when [he was] young he had 
a high temper, but when he was converted he 
made it a rule never to answer when angry 
until he repeated the Lord’s prayer. He said 
he was never sorry he studied law, for he could 


settle the disputes of the people in an amica- } 


ble manner.’’ 


He died in 1852, aged about 
fifty-four years. 


J. W. L. 





‘HE BELIEVES IN ME.’’—There is nothing 
which quite takes the place, in a boy’s life, of 
the consciousness that somebody— his teacher, 
brother, sister, father, mother or friend, —be- 
lieves in him. 

One of the most discouraging things to a 
youth who is apparently dull, yet is conscious 
of real power and ability to succeed, is to be 
depreciated by those around him, to feel that 
his parents and teachers do not understand 
him, that they look upon him asa probable 
failure. 

When, into the life of such a boy there 
comes the loving assurance that somebody has 
discovered him, has seen in him possibilities 
undreamed of by others, that moment there is 
born within him a new hope, a light that will 
never cease to be an inspiration and encour- 
agement. 

If you believe in a boy, if you see any real 
ability in him (and every human being is born 
with ability to do some one thing well) tell 
him so; tell him that you believe he has the 
making of a man in him. Such assurance has 
often proved of greater advantage to a youth 
than cash capital. There is inspiration in ‘‘He 
believes in me.”—Success. 





ONE who has very notably been guided in 
material things remarked: ‘‘I seek to get my 
heart into such a state that it has no will of 
its own ina matter. Nine-tenths of the diffi- 
culties of Divine guidance are overcome when 
our hearts are ready to do his will. The dis- 
tance to the knowledge of his will is very 
little.’’ 


















Marr, a Southern woman, are expressive of the 
feelings of many who have been enabled to 
say, ‘‘ Not my will but Thine be done.’’—J. 
C. M. 


Can we, remembering what the year hath brought 
Without hypocrisy, which Thou abhorrest, 


Yes, from the depths of sorrow-stricken spirits, 


From pathways Death makes desolate and lonely, 


Not for the sorrow, Lord ; (our hearts are human); 


Not for the void—tho’ Thy great love can fill it ; 


And for Thy Presence that through deepest dark- 


And for Thy wondrous, perfect sympathy 


We can be thankful for the good and faithful 


That evermore from earth is upward wending, 


Wherefore through tears Thy pitying heart ne'er 


With all the saints on earth, and saints in heaven, 


attention has recently been called in the col- 
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The following lines, written by Fannie H. 


Science and Industry. 

IN CASE OF FirE.—Quick, intelligent work 
is imperative when a person’s clothing 
ignited. Your first move should be to get the 
person at length on the floor. The easiest and 
safest way to accomplish this is by tripping, 
Then roll him over and over. This alone will 
go a long way toward smothering the 
but at the same time lay hold of a rug, coat 
or anything thick with which the operation 
can be more speedily and effectually com. 
pleted. A pailful of water will answer the 
purpose, perhaps, but do not take even ten 
seconds to obtain it. It is of vital importance 
that you make use of the nearest means, 
Strive to keep the flames away from the upper 
half of the body, for that is the most vulner. 
able portion of the human anatomy. 

Should your own clothing catch fire, it will 
require all your courage and training to enable 
you to act rationally. The natural and almost 
overpowering impulse is to run. Don’t; it 
only makes a bad matter rapidly worse. Lie 
down at once and roll yourself up in anything 
which will assist in smothering the flames, 
Fire has a strong upward tendency, and it will 
soon envelop your whole body if you remain 
on your feet. 

The danger of your inhaling the flames is 
also greatly increased, and internal burns are 
pretty uniformly fatal. 

So far I have used the masculine pronoun, 
but all of my directions apply with even more 
force to women. It is a sad fact that three 
fourths of those who suffer from burns belong 
to the fair sex. This is ascribable in a large 
measure to the inflammable nature of their 
dress.— Good Housekeeping. 





































us 
Of grief and woe, can we lift up to Thee, 








“Thanksgiving and the voice of melody ?” 







From homes whence earthly joys have fled away; 






We can be thankful with Thy saints to-day. 







Not for the loss—tho’ from it gain were shown ; 






And not for Death—but for Death overthrown ; 






ness 
Kept and sustained, and left us not alone ; 







That without sorrow we had never known. 














Who walked with us awhile—then joined the 
train 

















Perfect through suffering, purified through pain. 




















censured, 
With psalms and hymns that o’er the wide world 
ring ; 


























Praise and thanksgiving to our God we bring. 
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DEGENERACY OF THE PULPIT.—Considerable 


























umns of both the religious and secular press 
to the devices adopted by some ministers to 
fill the churches, which are considered by the 
unthinking to be so ‘‘up-to-date.’’ On a re- 
cent occasion, we were tortured by being com- 
pelled to listen to an address intended for 
children, which consisted in telling the story 
of the prodigal son and illustrating it with 
dolls and toy houses and other gee-gaws con- 
sidered appropriate. While we grant that 
this may have been an extreme case, we can- 
not but remark how no opportunity seems to 
be missed by some ministers to cheapen the 
Gospel, which they profess themselves called 
to preach. Strange robes, chemical experi- 
ments to illustrate truth, exhibitions of pict- 
ures, and the use of stereoptican views, may 
appeal for a week or two to the vulgar-minded 
but they certainly belittle the man who uses 
them, and put to shame the Gospel of God’s 
grace. There is no doubt but that each new 
age is reached by a new method of appeal. 
The appeal so powerful at the beginning of 
the century may have lost its force by the 
end ; but in its essence the appeal is the 
same. Men are still sinners, and they need 
forgiveness and the implanting of the Divine 
life just the same as they ever did. To 
awaken a soul-hunger for the things of the 
Spirit, and then to satisfy it with the declara- 
tion of the geat provision made by the Gospel 
of reconciliation—this is the work of the pul- 
pit, and every attempt to cheapen it will 
bring disaster upon all, and the record of any 
such ministry will be written in the well 
known words, ‘‘The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.’’ —Episcopal Recorder 











NEED OF A FOREIGN PARCELS Post.—A for 
eign parcels post is a growing necessity to 
the manufacturers of the United States. At, 
present the regulations of the postal service 
reject any packet of samples of merchandise 
having a salable value. No complete article 
can be sent as a sample; only one glove of a 
pair, or one shoe. The postage rate amounts 
to $1.60 for a pound package, or $16 for ten 
pounds. Mr. Winters reports the case of a 
company, which received a small order from 
a correspondent in the Argentine Republic. 
The packet weighed only three pounds, but 
the express charges were $6.30. The British 
postal guide shows that, under the British 
flag, this package could have been sent to the 
same party for fifty-seven cents. Another 
case was that of an English merchant, who 
ordered a bill of goods from an American 
house in Minneapolis. The purhase price was 
$9.30, the transportation charges $14.35. 
‘*Need any one wonder then that the American 
control of the foreign markets of the world is 
slow, when such obstacles as these are to be 
met?’ At present we are not able to reach 
the interior towns of South America by aay 
means at our command. In other words, we 
must send our goods to a town on the coast, 
and the consignee, in the interior, must 
to the coast to get them. This is practical 
prohibition of all trade between the two cout 
tries, in small packages. Give us a foreign 
parcels post, similar to that enjoyed by our 
European competitors, and we can rapidly et 
large our trade with South America. 

The Postmaster General, by and with the 
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consent of the President, has power to nego- 
tiste a parcels post convention with any for- 
eign government at his own discretion. We 
have negotiated such conventions with Mexico 
and some of the Republics of Central America, 
and the West Indies. There is also in opera- 
tion a treaty with Germany, involving a par- 
cel post; very much to the advantage, how- 
ever, of Germany.—New York Independent. 


death.” Bumblebees are popularly supposed 
not to sting. The males have no stings, but 
the females have, at any rate in the common 
bumblebee. There are so many sizes in a 
bumblebee’s nest, large females, small females, 
and males, that it is a safe speculation not to 
take the risk, though bumblebees are very 
easy going creatures and only sting when 
pressed or hurt. — The Spectator. 


“Conscience, Not ‘Thine Own, but the Other's.” 


I Cor. x: 29. 

The following characteristic passage, from 
Count Tolstoy’s diary, has been published by 
Vladimir Tchertkoff:— 

‘The other day a girl came asking the ques- 
tion (so usual, so artificial) what she must do 
to be useful. Talking with her, it became 
clear to me that the great evil from which 
millions suffer is not so much that they live in 
positive wickedness as that they do not live 
according to their own conscience. Instead of 
their own conscience, people take some other 
person’s conscience higher than their own, 
and obviously being without power to live ac- 
cording to this other conscience, they conform 
neither to that nor to their own, and so live 
without conscience. I advised this young lady 
to live not by my conscience, as she wished, 
but by her own. But she, poor girl, does not 
even know whether she has a conscience of any 
kind or not. This is a great evil, and it is 
most important that men should develop, make 
clear to themselves, their conscience, and then ; selina thay 3 
live according to conscience.” law we are keeping step with God’s- intention 

If for ‘“‘conscience,”’ which is largely a pro- and in transgressing it we are fighting at his 
duct of education and environment, we substi- | holy omnipotence. : 
tute the Quaker term ‘‘the Light within,’’ we It is this that comes out in the cry wee 
could hardly have a better statement of that |{"0m David after Nathan had completed with 
which has made us what we are. George him the probing —— Against thee, thee 
Fox’s words to William Penn about his sword, | My, have I sinned.” Of course, in a sense 
‘Wear it as long as thou canst,’ show that he had sinned against Uriah; he had killed 
he expected others to experience what he him-| Uriah, and therefore in a wholesale way 
self knew, a personal touch with the Spirit of trampled upon him and all his rights. In a 
Truth, which went deeper than human author- | Se8¢ he had sinned against Bethsheba; he had 
ity, deeper than any arguments of reason, giv- wronged her and contemptuously disdained all 
ing the individual a certitude in which he|*he claims made upon him by her exalted 
would, if needful, stand up and say ‘‘yes,”’ in womanhood. In vhe ordinary sense of the 
face of a whole world that said ‘‘no.”’ term he had also ‘sinned against the whole 

The difficulty is, of course, that such claims Hebrew people. No man can do that which 
to individual certitude savor of infallibility, | ‘8 2% offense to the general conscience or 
and, if made too freely by~those who ‘“‘have | Which can have a tendency to lower the tone 
the treasure in earthen vessels,”’ tend direct | Of the general life without therein violating 
to anarchy. The remedy will be found in the the rights of all with whom his act comes into 
thought of the Unity of the Spirit under all|®"Y kind of relation near or remote. And 
manifestations; and in that respect for author- | then also he might have gone no farther than 
ity, whether of Scripture or of the Christian con- | *° Tealize that he had sinned against two of the 
sciousness, which comes of the realization that | CO™mandments of the decalogue, which he cer- 
my light is only after all a little piece of that | ‘@inly had done, the sixth and the seventh. 
one Light which enlightens every man who And perhaps in the majority of cases that is 
is obedient to it. It is as we are taken out of | #8 far as a transgressor of the law does go— 
ourselves, as self is lost in union with God, | ¢, thinks of the law he has broken, of the 
that His humanity and harmony manifests | °Tdinance he has violated, but without think- 
: : itself through us. In spite of failures, we | '™8 back to the Being whose authority and 
good temper. Some Australian dwarf bees— may fairly claim that this unity has been and | PUrPose of righteousness comes to expression 
also ‘‘angelitos” so far as human beings are is in some real measure known amos __ | in that law. 

oe g us. fill 
concerned—do not use their stings, perhaps British Friend As soon now as we recognize in this way that 
because they are not sharp enough to hurt, — a sin is not so much an act of stepping off from 
but deal with their enemies something after a moral chalk-line as it is an act of running 
the manner of the Quaker on board ship who against and trying to run over, the great God 
refused to use a gun, but threw the French- that drew the line, it becomes apparent that 
man overboard. An enemy is held down by there is not so much real difference in the 
several of the bees, who gradually put him on amount of sinfulness in the different sins as is 
the rack by pulling his limbs out tight and liable to be imagined. Perhaps we derive our 
keeping them so, for as long as an hour, by idea that some wicked things are a great deal 
Which time the prisoner ‘‘dies a natural more wicked than other wicked things, from 


come to that healthy appetite and vigorous 
search which strengthen the intellectual mus- 
cles. —Samuel Tuke. ae 
Sin and the Law. 

“Sin is the transgression of the law.”—1 John 3:4. 

The new revision reads ‘‘Sin is lawlessness, ’’ 
violating law, that is acting without law, 
that is acting as though there were no law. 
The text does not state that the law violated 
is God’s law. It does not state that, because 
that is always understood. ‘‘Law’’ in the 
mouth of Christ or on the pen of an apostle 
always means God’s law. And that is a mean- 
ing of the word that it is not well,is not safe, 
to let slip away. 

As much as that, at any rate, is meant by 
Moses when he says of the Ten Command- 
ments that they were ‘‘written with the finger 
of God.’’ To-day, as four thousand years 
ago, the supreme significance of those com- 
mandments as moral motives lies man’s in- 
ward witness of them as an outcome from God, 
God’s mind written down, the will of the Eter- 
nal put in black and white. 

What the Bible intends by law, is not a 
manufacture, is not an improvisation, not a 
human notion set in the judgment hall and 
clad in judiciary robes, but an ordinance that 
does not have to be made, that is from ever- 
lasting and will continue to everlasting and that 
is righteous with all of God’s holiness and in- 
stinct with his authority, so that in obeying 





Few readers are aware of the amount and 
yalue of the gold leaf which is used on the 
binding of books. A recent visitor to the 
bookbindery of Harper & Brothers was in- 
formed that so rich in value is even the waste 
of this flimsy material that the “‘planing off 
table’ is furnished with a sort of wooden 
hopper covered with a wire sereen through 
which the tiny particles of gold used in the 
decorations of the book covers sift and are 
carefully collected. This costly waste is then 
gold to regular brokers, who deal with jewel- 
ers and bookbinders for such material. The 
waste, on the average, comes to about thirty- 
five per cent. of the entire amount of gold 
used, so that it will be seen that the gold so 
saved in an extensive bindery must amount to 
alarge sum in the course of a year. It was 
stated in reply to a question that the waste 
of gold on the cover of ‘‘The Right of Way,”’ 
which is not at all garish in appearance, had 
amounted to several thousand dollars. 





A ROMAN STATION IN ENGLAND.—A most 
interesting memorial of the Roman occupation 
of England has just been sold under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. This is the Roman station 
of Ambogianna, the largest on the famous 
wall which marked the limit of the Roman 
province. After an existence of eighteen 
hundred years, the walls of the station, five 
feet thick, are in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation. The gateways are noble specimens 
of Roman work; some of the wedge-shaped 
stones used in the arches are still to be seen 
onthe ground. The interior of the camp is 
marked with lines of streets and the ruins of 
buildings. The estate which claimed this 
ancient memorial of the past, was sold for 
eight thousand pounds.—London Chronicle. 





Bees Not UsinG THEIR STINGS.—There are 
anumber of honeymaking bees which appar- 
ently do not use their stings, or in which the 
stings are atrophied and too blunt to hurt. 
Some are very small, so diminutive that they 
are called mosquito-bees. They gather quan- 
tities of honey, of which Bates, in one of the 
forests on the Amazon, took two quarts from 
one of the nests. In Jamaica, where some of 
these amiable bees are also found, they are 
called ‘‘angelitos,’’ a name given to them by 
the original Spanish settlers in honor of their 








MODERN LITERATURE.—The present supply 
of literature has a great tendency to diminish 
the appetite for, and the real search after 
knowledge. Even the bee, it is said, gives 
over collecting when it finds there is no win- 
ter. Knowledge is now served up in many 
dishes; and it is so pushed upon men at every 
turn, that they are ever tasting, and so rarely 
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the fact that some offenses the state punishes 
more severely than it does others. But the 
state does not punish crimes because they are 
wicked, but because they militate against pub- 
lic interest, and therefore, naturally and prop- 
erly grades its penalties to match the amount 
of public injury which the several classes of 
crime may respectively entail. But a sin is not 
a sin because it hurts the community but be- 
cause it is rebellion against a Holy God, and 
there is just as much of the genius of such re- 
bellion in doing one thing that we know dis- 
pleases Him as in doing anything else that we 
know displeases Him. 

This which we have been illustrating is stated 
directly by James in the passage commencing. 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” That 
means that if you have broken one command- 
ment you have wrecked the whole Decalogue. 
The first impression is that James’s statement 
is an extravagant one and to be accepted only 
under reservation, and is likely to be resented 
by a man who breaks some of the command- 
ments but keeps himself cheerful and expect- 
ant by reminding himself that there is a ma- 
jority of them that he does not break or that 
he is not aware of breaking. 

Scripture puts side by side, as of equal 
significance, sins that the common habit of our 
thinking distributes into distinct classes, tag- 
ging one class ‘‘permissible,”’ another ‘‘repre- 
hensible,’’and a third ‘‘awfully wicked.’’ By 
such an arrangement we contrive to keep clear 
of unpardonable sins and lay our depravity out 
in iniquities considered to be so minute that 
it makes no particular difference whether they 
are pardoned or not. 

And as already implied it is not individual 
sins so much, after all, that Scripture is think- 
ing about, and particularly is this true of Scrip- 
ture in its later portions, as it gets on and 
deals with the race in its course of mental and 
moral development, it less and less interests 
itself in the forms of things and gets down 
closer to their realities. So that as we come 
on to the ground traversed by Christ and his 
apostles, the matter we are taught to bend our 
attention to is not sins, but sin; not the ini- 
quity there is ina specific act, but the ini- 
quity that there is in the heart and of which 
specific acts, called sinful, are merely the sign, 
the advertisement. 

The enmity toward God that we have to get 
rid of, the indifference or even antagonism to 
his holy will that we need to be delivered from, 
is not in what we do, but in what makes us do 
it. We judge them by what they do, for if we 
are going to judge men at all that is the only 
ground we have to go upon. Some process 
of discernment, as an ethical X-ray, may be 
revealed eventually by means of which we can 
skip men’s behavior, and get a straight look 
into their interior. It is bad enough that the 
doctors can look straight into our bodies, and 
it would be intolerably embarrassing if any 
scheme of moral perforation should ever be 
able to turn a man’s heart and conscience 
inside out, going right through clothes, flesh, 
bones, clear to a man’s ethical marrow. And 
the embarrassment we should experience under 
those circumstances means what our acts tell 
our neighbors about ourselves is only very dis- 
tantly related to what our hearts tell us about 
ourselves. 


And it is the ‘‘us’’ that counts. There are 
a great many people who would not object at 
all to going before God at the day of judgment 
if what they had been doing and saying 
through life were the only things that would 
come into the account. The men and women 
that you and I know behave asa rule very 
well. Neither our acts nor our words, gen- 
erally speaking, are of a kind to make us 
ashamed of them. But how many of us would 
be out of jail if we did all the things that we 
should like to do, and that it is very probable 
we should do if it were not for hell or Sing 
Sing? Now it is only when you get to that 
spot in a man where he does his desiring, that 
you reach the real ground of what a man is. 
A man is morally to be measured not by what 
he says ur does or even thinks, but by what he 
wants, by his likings. It is not pleasant ter- 
ritory, comfortable territory, that we are tra- 
versing just now, but it is good for us. Going 
over ground of this kind may not in itself 
make us any better, but there is something at 
any rate to be said for preaching that does 
nothing more than serve as a broom to sweep 
out of the dusky corners of men’s souls the 
accumulated cobwebs of misconception. And 
for a man who behaves very well, but who 
would not behave nearly as well if it were not 
that something or other makes him afraid to 
behave badly,for such an one to claim that be- 
cause he behaves well he is therefore a good 
man, is a piece of transparent evasion; he is 
lying to himself and he knows he is lying to 
himself. Whether the Day of Judgment is 
going to be in all respects what was picto- 
rially represented to us in our primers when 
we were children I cannot say; but every once 
in about so often there drifts through our 
soul’s atmosphere a rather dense and murky 
cloud of suspicion that at one time or another 
and in one way or another that which is now 
concealed in men’s hearts is going to be re- 
vealed, and that there is a certain residue of 
solid fact denoted by the Bible’s reference to 
“*the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men.’’ So that this whole serious matter of 
what a man is inwardly in his unacted impulses 
and in his unspoken desires and passions, it is 
kind and considerate to keep faithfully opened 
up 


It isa thing to think of, that man, the most 
wonderful of God’s creations, the one that is 
most like Him, is the only one that does not get 
along well with Him, that quarrels with Him 
and makes sport of Him and of his ordinances; 
and not only the only thing that does rebel 
against Him, but the only thing that knows 


how to rebel against Him. Law is every- 
where; there is no form of existence, elevate 
or insignificant, that is not created into a realm 
or ordinance. The whole universe is tracked 
with divinely ordained lines of procedure. 
Everything has its way to go, and goes there, 
its things to do and does them, its manner 
of revolving or manner of growing, and it re- 
volves in that manner and grows in that man- 
ner—always. 

When you come into the sphere of animal 
life it is not so easy to forecast behaviour be- 
cause it is not so easy to define all the laws 
that are in force there and the relations in 
which the several classes of law operating 
there stand to each other. You cannot al- 


ways tell what a bird will do, but you could if 


you understood all the divinely originated ordi. 
nances that are applicable to the bird’s exigt. 


jence. The bird never transgresses those laws, 


never wants to, never can. All those things 
work exacily as God is minded to have them 
work. They do what is expected of them, 
The flowers have their Ten Commandents and 
they never break them. ‘The stars have their 
Sinai and keep to the decalogue divinely legis. 
lated there. ‘There is no morality in the hy- 
ena’s obedience any more than the smooth run- 
ning of a finely built and well lubricated ma- 
chine, which does not disobey the law of itg 
structure and cannot disobey it. The power to 
be wicked is the most awful power we have, 
To stand before Almighty God on his throne 
and say, ‘‘I won’t,’’ all the stars in the sky 
ranged in solid phalanx couldn’t do that. Man 
can. It is a great thing to be a man; it is an 
awful thing to be a man. 

Now the fact that everything in this great 
universe, from a dewdrop to a star, from abit 
of protoplasm to a Socrates, has its law laid 
down for it and that, with but the single excep- 
tion of man, the laws laid down are obeyed 
with an obedience that is constant and pune- 
tilious, is sufficient to show us what is God’s 
whole attitude in the matter, and that the re- 
bellion against Him which exists in the one 
human corner of the universe is something 
which He cannot permanently tolerate. Sin 
is rebellion against God. You might bear with 
rebellion for a season, just as for a season a 
parent, no matter how self-respecting, might 
bear with a rebellious child. Parental love, 
sagacity and even justice, might prompt such 
a parent to postpone harsh measures till gen- 
tler and long-suffering ones had shown then- 
selves ineffective. But to talk about a par- 
ent’s permanent endurance of rebellion or to 
talk about God’s permanent endurance of re- 
bellion is a distinct matter; and I am confi- 
dent of expressing the sense of every earnest 
man and of being true to the spirit of Scrip- 
ture when I say that sooner or later the uni 
verse can no longer have in it either sin or 
sinners, and that eventually, if God is to prove 
Himself the absolute sovereign of our universe, 
all will have yielded themselves to his will in 
heart-submission, or will have gotten them- 
selves out into outer darkness.—C. H. Park 
hurst in Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


EVERY one carries some burden. It may be 
an affliction inthe home. It may be a lurking 
disease, known only to the sufferer and a few 
intimate friends, silently making inroads up- 
on his system and bringing the end nearer 
every day. It may be a wandering son, whose 
way the father deplores, and whose doom he 
dreads. It may bea financial calamity, which 
has swept all away. But whatever the trou 
ble, there is a message in the Gospel to meet 
the case. There is a bright promise for the 
darkest day. God has not forgotten the 
troubled soul. He has remembered him in his 
will, saying, ‘‘Call upon Me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify Me.’’—Christian Advocate. 


iGunlannisanieaesniaise 

SALVATION, like air and sunshine, cannot be 
confined to frescoed walls. Many a chapel 
whose only organ is the wind whistling be 
tween the cracks, isa temple of God, while 
many a costly edifice is a rendezvous of ul 
clean birds and an ill savor to God. 
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Notes From Others. 


remunerative opportunities of advancement in this 
country to-day than have ever been known at any 


Some of the resolutions of condolence adopted | period in the past.—Phila. Bulletin. 


by the Philippine organizations in relation to the 
death of the late President McKinley, which are 


SUFFERED AS A QUAKER.—The Minister of War 


being received at the War Department are very has just sent home a soldier named Gontaudier, 


affecting in their quaint simplicity. 


One of them, | whose story is not commonplace. Gontaudier emi- 


setting out the feelings of the Municipal Council | grated to the United States as a lad and joined the 


of Bacarra, Luzon, reads, in part : 

“All the members, having received this news, 
grieve, mourn and are indignant at so lamentable 
a misfortune, and after a few moments of silence, 
unanimously resolve to record in the minutes the 
deep sorrow which the death of the- honorable 
President has caused.” 

Then they go on to name the observances which 
they will discharge “in support of the soul” of the 
President. 


GuM AND SHEEPSKIN DAys.—The queer expres- 
sions often used by the mountaineers of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina and Georgia 
were under discussion by a number of Southern 
men, among them being Commissioner Yerkes, of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. He referred to a 
most peculiar expression that he had heard from a 
witness while engaged in a court case in the 
mountains of Kentucky, which, upon investiga- 
tion, was found to have been used by the ances- 
tors (Scotch) of these people two hundred and ‘more 
years ago. Then commissioner Yerkes told another 
story. 

“Twas engaged,” he said, “in cross-examining 
a Witness in a murder trial, and said to him: 
‘How long have you known the defendant?” His 
answer was : ‘I hev knowed him ever since his gum 
and sheepskin days.’ I couldn’t comprehend what 
the man meant, and so I changed the question to 
‘Give me an idea of the number of years you have 
known him.’ Whereupon the witness said: ‘I 
hev knowed him ever since he was a leetle baby, 
es I hev already sed.’ 

“There was still a mystery to me in the ex- 
pression, and so when the court adjourned for 
lunch I asked one of the native lawyers what the 
witness meant to tell me when he answered my 
frst question. He explained that in the Kentucky 
mountains it is frequently a custom among the 
people when a child is born to go out and cut down 
a gum tree, saw it off about four feet long and 
cut the piece half in two. A gum tree is hollow, 
and so the half of the tree makes a kind of cradle 
for the baby. A sheepskin is placed in the semi- 
circular gum log, and the baby is placed upon this 
skin, which is soft. The gum log is used as a 
cradle. Therefore, since a man’s gum and sheep- 
skin days is since the time of his birth.”—Boston 
Advertiser. 

YounG MeN wHo HaAvE A “ CHANCE.”—It is not 
uninteresting to note that the birthplace of the 
lowa Governor who has just been selected as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was a log-cabin among the 
sterile New England hills, that he secured his own 
education by earning money as a farm hand and 
afterwards as a district school teacher, and that 
he has fought his way up from poverty and ob- 


‘scurity through the exercise of unflagging indus- 


try and perseverance. 

The doctrine that poor young men “have no 
chance” in the United States in this era is rather 
effectually disproved by the career of Leslie M. 
Shaw. 

There is very little chance here or in any other 
country for young men who insist on luxuries 
Which they cannot afford or are too indolent to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and do a manful 
share of the world’s work. But for the sturdy 
chaps who are not afraid of hard toil or long hours, 
who realize that knowledge is power and set them- 
selves resolutely tollearn all they can about their 
trade or profession, who practice the virtue of 
self-mastery and keep themselves morally clean 
and decent, there are probably greater and more 


| Quakers. 


When his time came to serve in the 
French army, he returned to France, and before 
the military authorities stated that his religious 
principles forbade him carrying a rifle. He was 
court martialed and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment. Having served his sentence out, he 
was sent back to the regiment. There he stated 
that his religious views had not altered, and he 
was again sentenced to two years. 

Probably this second penalty for one offence was 
illegal, but legality, as everybody knows, is held 
by courts martial as a thing to be honored rather 
in the breach than otherwise. He had served the 
greater part of this second sentence when atten- 
tion was called to his case by the Awrore. General 
Andre, Minister of War, at once decided that he 
should be sent to serve his three years in the am- 
bulance corps. It now turns out that Gontaudier 
being the only son of an aged mother, was liable to 
one years’ service only, and ought to have been 
sent away long ago. The Minister of War has 
just recognized this.—London News. 


The Biblical World says: “The new evangelism 
will insist upon the teachings of Jesus as the norm 
of all conduct. It will insist that theology become 
more practical, and sociology more religious. It 
will make use of apostolic methods which were 
personal, and not merely institutional. 

“It will rely upon the [deliverances] of the pew 
as well as upon the pulpit, and upon the contin- 
uity of Christian preaching and life rather than 
upon the spasmodic excitements of great revivals. 

“Most of all, it will come to its true place only 
as the evangelist himself, preacher or layman, is 
not only [other things], but full of the Holy Spirit 
and of power.” 

“Men care nothing for mere encyclopedic de- 
tails. They will not listen to the statements of 
matters in which it is apparent the speaker has no 
vital interest. . . It is only as the facts of science 
have issued in a new sense of their vital relation- 
ship to Christian faith that they have value. [As 
the good householder or ‘ scribe instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven’—‘ bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.’] 

“In such men alone can the promise of both 
testaments find fulfilment, ‘ He shall make his min- 
isters a flame of fire.” 


Words and Their Ways. 

In a late number of the New York Times is 
an interesting review of a recently published 
book called ‘‘Words and Their Ways in Eng- 
lish Speech,” from which the following has 
been compiled for THE FRIEND. Some words, 
says the article, pass through as many vicissi- 
tudes as fall to the lot of men and women, 
their signifiance at mature age often differing 
as widely from that in infancy, as does the 
picture of an adult man or woman from that 
of the same person during childhood. The 
authors seem to have been aware of the inter- 
est universally felt in the history of living 
things, and have so skilfully utilized it that 
their work has the fascination of a study in 
natural history. The reviewer says, and truly, 
that the charm of the volume may be best 
shown by some extracts from one chapter, 
that on ‘‘Special Processes,’’ which sets forth 
the manner in which words gradually move 
away from their original meanings by succes- 
sive steps of alternate specialization and gen- 
eralization, until there is little or no connec- 


tion between the meaning of the terms as 
finally developed, and that which they bore at 
the beginning. One instance: ‘‘treacle,” 
which now means ‘‘sugar syrup’’ or ‘‘molas- 
ses;’’ but this meaning comes in a very round- 
about way from a Greek word, meaning ‘‘per- 
taining to a wild beast’’ through the secon- 
dary, or derivative meaning ‘‘a remedy for 
the bite of a wild beast;’’ and these ancient 
remedies for bites being put up in the form of 
thick syrups, it is not difficult to see the pro- 
gress of the definition of ‘‘treacle’’ to its pres- 
ent form of any syrup, and during this gradual 
change of meaning the word was used in its 
several senses, Thus, when it came to mean 
‘**remedy’’ in general, its connection with wild 
beasts having probably been forgotten, ‘‘tre- 
acle’’ was used in the sense of ‘‘comfort”’ or 
**consolation,’’ as Chaucer, who writes of our 
Saviour as ‘‘treacle of every harm,’’ i. e., a 
sovereign remedy for all griefs. There is 
likewise a translation of the Scriptures which 
renders a famous passage thus, ‘‘Is there no 
treacle in Gilead ?’’ 

The story of the development of ‘‘parson” 
from a Latin word meaning ‘‘a mask,” would 
be equally difficult to reconstruct if literary 
history did not provide the material. The 
mask worn by ancient actors was in Latin 
**persona.’’ But each particular role hada 
mask of its own, and thus ‘‘persona” came to 
mean ‘‘the character in a play who wears a 
mask.’’ From ‘‘one who represents a charac- 
ter’’ the transition was not difficult to ‘‘a 
representative’? in general. The next step 
was to ‘‘a representative of the Church.’’ 
Afterward the idea of representation disap- 
peared entirely, and there survived the sense 
of ‘‘a parish priest.”” While this process was 
going on the original ‘‘persona’”’ was develop- 
ing in quite a different direction; in other 
words, when it reached the point of ‘‘a char- 
acter” the road divided into two branches. By 
the second road we get the meaning of the 
character which one sustains in the world, and 
then, by transference and fading out of the 
metaphor, a ‘‘personage” or ‘‘person’’ in the 
modern sense. The difference in the terminus 
reached by these two journeys is now shown 
by the difference in spelling between ‘‘ person” 
and ‘‘parson.’’ It is curious to notice that 
for the early meaning of ‘‘characters in a 
play’? we no longer use the word ‘‘persons,”’ 
but the Latin‘‘dramatis personae.” 


OO Oo 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

UniTED STaTes.—It is understood that the property of 
the Panama Canal Co. has been offered to the United 
States for $40,000,000. This offer it is expected will 
render the choice of the Nicaragua route by Congress 
very doubtful. Attention has also been called to the greater 
frequency of earthquakes and volcanic action along the 
Nicaragua route as compared with the isthmus of Panama, 
which is said to be the most stable part of Central 
America. 

During 1901 there were 1159 cases and 156 deaths of 
smallpox in Philadelphia. 

The Almshouse and Philadelphia Hospital are under 
strict guard on account of an outbreak of smallpox in one 
of the pauper wards, where a man named Riley was dis- 
covered ill with it on New Year’s Day, Since then nine 
other cases have been found in the same ward, three of 
them on Seventh-day. All were taken to the Municipal 
Hospital. No visitors or able-bodied paupers are to be 
admitted until the disease is stamped out, though the sick 
and the insane will be received. The disease has not ap- 
peared in the hospital. 

Chicago’s death rate for 1901 has been only about 13.8 
—said to be the lowest mortality on record for a city of 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

The United States weather Bureau reports concerning 
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Se ne ge ee 
the weather in Philadelphia for the year 1901 : “Taking 
the year as a whole, the mean temperature was fifty-five 
degrees, or a little less than one degree below the aver- 
age for the past thirty-one years. The most remarkable 
feature in the temperature was from Sixth Month 26th 
to Seventh Month 6th, inclusive, when the most remarka- 
ble ‘hot spell’ on record occurred. For eleven con- 
secutive days the temperature was above ninety degrees, 
and the temperature record for the extreme was broken. 
As a result of this protracted spell a great number of 
deaths and prostrations occurred. The rainfall for the 
year was 45.54 inches, which is very nearly 5.00 inches 
above the average.” 

The Engineering and Mining Journal states that 
“ Summing up the history of the year, we may say briefly 
that the total production of the mining and metallurgical 
industries of the United States considerably exceeded the 
enormous total recorded in 1900, while there is every 
prospect that a still further advance will be made in 1902.” 

An increase of over 9,000,000 in the fish and eggs dis- 
tributed by the Government throughout the country, and 
a marked decline in lobster fishing, are shown in the an- 
nual report of the United States Commissioner of Fish- 
eries Bowers for the last fiscal year. The total fish and 
eggs distributed was 1,173,833,400, the principal species 
being shad, salmon, lake trout, white fish, pike, perch, 
lake herring, cod, flat fish and lobsters. 

In recent years the fisheries of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries have developed to such a degree that in 1899 
they exceeded in quantity and nearly equaled in value 
the entire yield of the remaining interior waters of the 
United States, except the Great Lakes. Mussel shells, 
extensively used in the manufacture of pearl buttons, 
were a valuable item, some 45,500,000 pounds being gath- 
ered, for which the fisherman obtained $247,000. 

Test cards have been designed for the examination by 
teachers of the eyes of children in the public schools of 
Philadelphia. On the back of the cards are printed in- 
structions of the method to be pursued in making the 
tests, and principals are directed to at once notify parents 
where the tests show defective sight, with the recom- 
mendation that an eye physician be promptly consulted. 
The measure has been adopted by the Board of Education 
on the recommendation of its Committee on Hygiene in the 
interests of the children. A communication to the teachers 
over the signature of Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, chairman of 
the committee, says : “‘ It is well known that many chil- 
dren are handicapped in their work by defective vision ; 
that many of them suffer from headache and other nervous 
symptoms which make them restless and difficult to con- 
trol, because of their eye strain ; moreover, that these 
defective eyes are liable to permanent and more or less 
serious injury by their school work. The majority of 
these defects can be corrected by proper professional at- 
tention.” 

The term “aerogram” has been given to messages 
transmitted by wireless telegraphy. 

The advancement of business during the year 1901 is 
regarded as phenomenal. It is said that never in the 
history of this or any other nation has such development 
occurred within the space of a twelve month. The ex- 
pansion of productive capacity was enormous, the im- 
proved methods of work and organization were conspicu- 
ous, wise economies were introduced, but, more than all 
other factors that made for permanent prosperity, was 
the conservative resistance to price inflation. 

The farm products of the United States this year are 
worth $400,000,000 more than last year’s outcome. 

As a result of the general prosperity, the great trans- 
portation industry has reaped unprecedented profits. 

On the farm of David Samuels, near Hamilton, Wis., a 
cave has been discovered and in it crude drawings, 
trinkets and pottery, which it is believed is the work of 
cave dwellers or prehistoric races of people. The cave is 
a natural formation of solid white sandstone, and upon 
its walls pictures and historical characters of a very an- 
cient type were found. One of the carvings .represents 
what appears to be a mastodon, while another is thought 
to represent a hippopotamus. 

Near Pana, Ill., farmers have lately been engaged in 
destroying the English sparrows, and during one week 
killed 24,000 of these birds. 

The United States has had disgraceful eminence for 
mob violence, and many of the lynchings have been ac- 
companied by revolting scenes of savagery, such as are 
rarely reported from the other nations of Christendom. 
The crime does not seem to be on the wane, inasmuch as 
there were twenty more lynchings in 1901 than in the 
previous year. This brutalizing method of punishing 
crime degrades the communities where it is frequent and 
retards their material advancement. 

In his message to the Legislature of Porto Rico Gov- 
ernor Hunt says : “ Tranquillity and contentment prevail 
in Porto Rico; schools have multiplied; railroads are 


being constructed : the commerce of the island‘has been tended to employ the open air treatment for consumpti 
developed and exports have increased; agriculture has the success of which is now considered established. 
become more profitable, roads are being built and debts are | Official returns show that the Boer losses by killed, 
being paid. Tolerance of opinion has become more com- | wounded and surrendered during 1901 amounted to 14. 
mon, former antagonism being forgotton.” Governor | 887 men. The total number of British troops who have 
Hunt’s report said further that 885 schools were open been Rilled or who have died from the effects of disease 


throughout the island, 934 teachers were employed in | since the war began is reported to be 19,430. 
them and 45,000 pupils attended them. 


There were 488 deaths in this city last week, reported NOTICES. 
to the Board of Health. This is 12 more than the previous A ti f the Friends’ Educational A — 4 
week and 35 more than the corresponding week of 1900. ot ld i 7 7 vn ; _— fF re de’ Sel na ine will 
Of the foregoing, 269 were males and 219 females: 63 N. Si tes - Str ~y Philadel gg ’ th we ' ool, 140 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 73 of inflammation of | Se ade Fi aa th lite 1902, 2.30 ternoon of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 13 of diphtheria ; | >°V°"*®-4ay, irst Mon , » at 2.30 o'clock, 

15 of cancer ; 21 of apoplexy ; 6 of typhoid fever ; 6 of PROGRAM : 


scarlet fever, and 16 of small pox. English Work in Primary and Secondary Grades—]]. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 8;°;c. per pound for mid- | lustrated by Exercises with a class of Children Florence 
dling uplands. A. Elliott and Gertrude Roberts, of Friends’ Select School, 

FLOUR.—Winter, super, $2.75 to $3.00 ; Pennsylvania | Philadelphia ; Naturalness in Writing English, Alfred 8, 
roller, straight, $3.50 to $3.70 ; Western winter, straight, | Haines, Westtown Boarding School ; Supplementary Read- 
$3.60 to $3.85 ; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00. ing for College Preparation, John A. Lester, Penn Charter 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 85 to 854c. School ; The Choice of Reading in the Home, Anna K, 

No. 2 mixed corn, 67 to 67ic. Cadbury. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 54c. The attendance of all persons interested is invited. 

BEEF CATTLE. — Best, 6 to 64c.; good, 54 to 53c.; me- 
dium, 5 to 53c. 

SHEEP. — Choice, 33 to 4c.; good, 3} to 34c.; common 
12 to 2kc. 

LamBs —4# to 64c. 

Hocs.—Western, 8 to 8%c. 

FOREIGN.—The statement recently made from Wash- 
ington that the United States would reduce its claim 
upon China to $7,000,000, is now stated to be a fabrica- 
tion. Secretary Hay says that the American claim was 
moderate and just, yet that the United States was willing 
to waive its pro rata share if necessary. Arms and ma- 
terials for their manufacture it is said are being im- 
ported into China, and a great quantity, it is alleged, 
comes from the United States. Government factories in 
China are working overtime to turn out arms and am- 
munition, and the material is imported. 

European nations claim that the several Governments, 
signatory to the protocol, in order to make effective the 
provision relating to the prohibition of the importation of 
arms, are bound to restrain their exporters from contin- 
uing this trade. 

According to the statistics of the Paris Institute for 
the treatment of hydrophobia ninety-seven lives out of 
each hundred of patients bitten by mad dogs are saved 
by the marvellous discovery of Pasteur. About the same 
results have been reached by the New York Pasteur In- 
stitute, which has been in operation for perhaps twelve 
years. 

A method of curing diseases by light has been devised 
by Prof. Finsen, of Copenhagen, which has been success- 
ful in certain cases of consumption and of cancer, and of 
some minor diseases. The rays of the sun or of the 
electric light are passed through a lens of quartz crystal 
in order to deflect the heat rays from the beam to which 
the diseased part is then exposed for longer or shorter 
periods. A celebrated Russian surgeon announces that 
he has used it with success as an anesthetic for surface 
operations, and to assist healing of burns, wounds and 
sores. But it is as a germicide that it is considered most 
likely to be helpful. 

In Bohemia the sickle and flail have not yet been super- 
seded by American machinery. 

The ratio of population per square mile for Japan is 
about 286, or more than ten times that of the United 
States by the census of 1900, which was only 25.6 per 
mile. Only two States of the American Union, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, show a more dense population 
than this. 

A Bulletin has been issued by the Census Bureau, 
giving the population of Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa 
by religious denominations. The Roman Catholics far 
outnumber the leading denominations combined, the totals 
for the three cities together being: Roman Catholics, 
322,423 ; Church of England, 96,358; Presbyterians, 
68,582 ; Methodists, 62,206. 

Great swarms of locusts recently caused considerable 
trouble in the Orange River Colony. They settled down 
so thickly in some parts of the country that they were 
ankle deep. A mail train was delayed for five hours be- 
cause the locusts covered the tracks and made the pro- 
gress of the train almost impossible. 

Two hundred thousand pounds has been placed at King 
Edward's disposal for charitable or utilitarian purposes, 
according to the Daily Mail, by Earnest Cassol, a mer- 
chant and financier. King Edward has decided to devote 
this gift to a sanitarium, which will accommodate one 
hundred patients. Twelve of the beds are to be reserved 
for wealthy sufferers, while the remainder will be for 
those who are only able to afford a small fee. It is in- 




























Notice.—A meeting for Divine worship is appointed 
by the Quarterly Meeting’s committee, to be held in the 
meeting-house at Fourth and Arch Streets, on Fourth-day 
evening, First Month 15th, at 7.30 Pp. Mm. All who are in- 
terested as attenders or members are invited to be present, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the general committee will be held in Philadelphia, First 
Month 10th, at 10.30 a.m. The committee on Instruction 
will convene at 9 o'clock same day. 

Wo. B. Harvey, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarpb G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 

MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, Eleventh Month 14th, 1901, JouHN HuTCHINSON 
and RACHEL EVANS BARTON, both of Haddonfield. 








Diep, in Earlham, Iowa, Ninth Month 16th, 1901, 
RICHARD COOK, in the seventieth year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of North Branch Monthly Meeting of Friends. Though 
a man of few words, he often expressed a living concern 
that the principles and testimonies of the Society of 
which he had been a life-long member might be upheld in 
their ancient purity by all those professing the name of 
Friends. He bore a lingering illness with much patience, 
saying he saw nothing in his way. We reverently hope 
he has joined the just of all generations, in the realms of 

eace. 

' ——, at the residence of her son-in-law, Elwood Cop- 
pock, Des Moines, Iowa, Fifth Month 23rd, 1901, Naomi 
PEACOCK, in the seventy-seventh year of her age; a be- 
loved minister of North Branch Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Having passed through much affliction in the 
last few months of her life, she looked forward to her re- 
lease as a desirable change. She often expressed 4 con- 
cern to those about her that she might abide in patience 
to the end, feeling her unworthiness. and an entire de- 
pendence on the mercy of her blessed Saviour. We humbly 
trust she has entered into everlasting rest. ‘ 

, Twelfth Month 9th, 1901, at his late residence in 
West Grove, Chester County, Pa., after a short illness, 
SAMUEL Cooper, in his sixty-ninth year ; a member of 
New Garden Monthly and West Grove Particular Meet- 
ing, ‘ Be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.” : 

—, at his residence, Philadelphia, Pa., on the thir- 
teenth of Eleventh Month, 1901, CHARLES W. WARRING- 
TON, in the forty-eighth year of his age ; a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 








WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





